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THE CROSSROADS OF EUROPE 


N medicine and psychology the modern 

and generally applied method is to try and 
cure not the visible outside symptoms but the 
real hidden source of the illness. The same 
method should be applied also to the political 
sphere in all its aspects, national, social or 
economic, and especially, at the present 
moment, to what will be the future world 
order. No seeds of war must be sown the 
day peace will be signed or, if this is too 
much to expect, at least no major mistakes 
should be committed. 

But public opinion is usually inclined to 
make a wrong diagnosis by judging political 
events—in a rather superficial way—by those 
of their results which are easily seen and by 
their effects on its particular and momentary 
interest. This mistaken habit leads to very 
many misconceptions and errors in sizing up 
the various attitudes and actions of the nations 
throughout the course of history. Until now 
only the students of history and politics have 
taken care and have had the means of search- 
ing for the real reasons behind the events and 
for their real effects. 


The Making of Peace 

To-day, however, it must be clear to every- 
body that this war has been made possible, 
I would even say encouraged, by the long 
series of diplomatic and political errors which 
were begun at least as far back as 1935, if not 
long before. The next war might again arise 
from such errors, especially if a faulty peace 
prepares the ground for them. And the dur- 
ability and strength of the future peace will 
depend on its foundations. These founda- 
tions are being laid already by the principles 
proclaimed, and the political and diplomatic 
actions taken, by the United Nations during 


the long course of this war, much of which 
lies still ahead of us. Mistakes are, maybe, 
unavoidable, but capital errors of psychology 
and in the political ideals put forward will 
undermine the foundations of peace. The 
result would be only a patched-up, short- 
lasting arrangement. Fortunately the prin- 
ciples proclaimed so far in the Atlantic 
Charter and in the similar declarations of the 
United Nations are such as to ensure, if 
carried out in letter and in spirit, a lasting 
peace, by hitting at the real sources of the 
disease. These principles condemn ‘ might’ 
and try to instal ‘right’ in its place, by ex- 
plicitly abolishing all tendencies of imperial- 
ism or ‘aggrandisement’ and occupation of 
territory “ without the consent of the peoples 
concerned.” They also implicitly accept the 
principle of the equality of nations, big or 
small, before international law. This equality 
was already being put in practice, to some 
extent, within the League of Nations, but it 
should be made much more evident in our 
times. In the “century of the small man,” 
as Vice-President Wallace called it, an equa- 
lity of political rights and economic oppor- 
tunities must prevail also amongst all nations. 
The feudal conception which applied to 
the nations the dictum: Quod licet Jovi non 
licet bovi (what God—+.e, the great powers— 
may do, is not allowed to the oxen—the small 
nations) should be abandoned. Instead of 
pressure (moral or otherwise) of the strong on 
the weak, consent ought to become the watch- 
word, thus developing the relations among 
all states on a basis of equality both of rights 
and duties; and the special regional interests 
of neighbouring powers should lead to an in- 
creased collaboration on this same basis. The 
Atlantic Charter also rightly recognises that 
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hatred cannot build a new world and tries to 
show the path to a common understanding. 


Looking to Britain 

It is in this difficult but magnificent and 
Christian task that the small nations of 
Europe look with confidence and hope to the 
British Empire for a determined inspiration 
and for a brotherly leadership. But the 
British Commonwealth should understand 
that if this leadership is not taken up with the 
strength of a crusade, chaos will soon reign 
again in Europe and the lure of imperialism 
will once more make some of the big fishes 
try to swallow the little ones and will again 
endanger peace and the world. And for 
the British Empire itself, which needs, much 
more than would a police-state, peace for its 
development and progress, this would be, to 
say the least, disadvantageous. 

I believe that the confidence and hope of 
the small nations are justified by the fine 
achievements of the British people in their 
political developments. You have preserved 
and developed from ancient times the funda- 
mental principles without which humanity 
cannot aspire to its fulfilment. You have 
adopted and adapted to modern times Athen’s 
principle of ‘liberty’ and Rome’s principle 
of ‘order.’ But you have also developed a 
specific Anglo-Saxon political ideal: out of 
an imperialist Empire you have created, 
through a long evolution, the Commonwealth 
of free men in independent States, con- 
federated by common and free consent with- 
out the help of a Gestapo or of any other 
secret police, and linked symbolically by the 
common Crown. It is true that your geogra- 
phical position has kept this island without 
invasions for almost ООО years and has thus 
given you peace at home—the first condition 
for a democratic evolution and a blessing 
which no continental State has known. But 
this is only one more reason why the realisa- 
tion here of the political ideals mentioned 
above and the benefit derived from them lays 
upon the British Empire this great respon- 
sibility : to lead the smaller nations of Europe 
towards our common political goal. 

Peace, security, prosperity and health are 
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all indivisible. An occasional cholera epidemic 
in India will also endanger the health of the 
British ports, a slump in the U.S.A. will create 
economic depression all over the world, a 
breach of international law in Manchukuo 
will sap the strength of international agree- 
ments everywhere, а war in the Balkans, as 
the last two wars have proved, will affect 
to-day, and will sooner or later set on fire, 
the whole world. Only the impartial applica- 
tion of ‘ absolute’ international law, only the 
impartial fulfilment of ‘the four freedoms,’ 
measured by the same standards and applied 
оп the same scale and with the same deter- 
mination to the rich and to the poor, to the 
big and to the small, can ensure a lasting 
and prosperous peace. Hate, prejudice and 
superiority complexes аге as dangcrous 
enemies to peace in this shrinking world as 
are aggressive imperialisms, under whatever 
name they might be hidden: phoney * historic 
rights,’ strategic frontiers, living space or 
“eliberation.’ 


Facing the Invader 

But besides the political and spiritual, there 
is also a geographical * Crossroads of Europe.’ 
In the ‘ Middle Zone’ which lies between the 
eastern and the western halves of the European 
Continent and between Europe and Asia in 
the south-east, and Europe and Africa in the 
south, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
dwell 110 million people who have for the 
last thousands of years been the most harassed, 
the most invaded and the most conquered of 
all the European nations. Agriculture was 
first developed in Europe in that region and 
produced the great * peasant culture’ of the 
neolithic age, 5,000 years ago. The copper 
culture flourished there sooner than in wes- 
tern Europe. But continuous invasions of 
Iberian, Northern and Asiatic races had land- 
slide effects in mixing all those who stayed at 
home with the refugees and with the invading 
or transitory ‘ Herrenvolks.’ And this war- 
time function of ‘ shock-absorber ’ of the bar- 
barian or Asiatic invasions from the east, of 
the Turkish invasions from the south and of 
the German invasions towards the east and 
south benefited for centuries many, more dis- 
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tant, nations іп the west and east, who were 
thus saved from destruction or gained the 
necessary breathing space to arm and defend 
their institutions and their way of life. 

The ancient peasant stock, mixed with 
others and later divided into ‘ nations’ by the 
whim of history, defended in common this 
territory. The defeat at Kossovo (1389) of 
the Serb and Roumanian armies sounded the 
death-knell for Serbia, but Serb and Rou- 
manian armies went on fighting their com- 
mon Turkish enemy until, side by side with 
others, they drove him out in the roth and 
2oth centuries, and made final peace with 
him. Polish and Roumanian troops defeated 
and stopped the eastward drive of the Teu- 
tonic Knights near the Baltic, at Marienburg, 
in 1422. Austrians, Poles and Czechs de- 
feated the Turks at Vienna, stopped their 
westward drive and turned the Mohammed- 
dan tide in 1683. In 1914-1918 Serbia and 
then Roumania opposed the German drive 
to Baghdad, and to-day Poles, Greeks and 
Yugoslavs defended with arms what they 
learned to esteem highly—liberty and peace, 
which they enjoyed only for too short spells 
to be able to develop a lasting organism. The 
all lived in continuous wars and nibbled only 
from the beneftts of peace; but not so much 
because of their quarrels and ambitions as 
because they happened to live at the cross- 
roads of Europe, which are so important geo- 
graphically and strategically and so rich in 
natural resources that they have been through- 
out the ages both a high road and a desirable 
prey in themselves for the conquering lusts 
of the robber nations. Whether the endea- 
vours in the past of the feudal classes to unite 
certain of these states like Poland and 
Bohemia, Poland, Lithuania, Hungary and 
Transylvania, Austro-Hungary and Croatia, 
were based on instinct or on the political fore- 
sight of building a combine strong enough to 
resist any attempt at disruption from outside 
is to be proved. None of these combinations 
could, however, resist the internal and mainly 
external intrigues and pressures because the 
time was not yet ripe for the fulfilment of 
this aim. Austria-Hungary, which lived in 
a time of unique human progress, collapsed 


because it did not keep up with the evolution 
of human ideals and not only refused to trans- 
form its ‘Empire’ into a Commonwealth but 
even tried to preserve it by enforcing a more 
and more ruthless domination by the two 
“master’ races, the German and Hun- 
garian, on the other nine nations within the 
Empire. But besides this internal reason of 
its collapse there was an external reason : after 
1867 the Hapsburg Monarchy forgot that her 
main international reason of existence, after 
the disappearance of Turkey as a great power, 
was to bar the way to the German-Prussian 
penetration towards the south-east. Because 
she failed to see that, she became the vassal 
of Germany’s ambitions for world domination 


and disappeared. 


“Self-determination’ 


Great Britain, the U.S.A. and France raised 
in the course of the last war the principle of 
national self-determination to the status of 
international law. This wise step hastened 
the break-up of the Central Powers, and even 
before, or at the latest immediately after, the 
armistice was signed, the nine oppressed 
nationalities within the Hapsburg Monarchy 
had declared their independence or their re- 
union with their neighbouring brethren. 

At that time it was too early psychologically 
for all the nations of that region to unite of 
their own accord into a federation, although, 
if the Allied Powers had insisted, it might 
have succeeded, in spite of the great hatreds 
called into being against one or two of the 
nations within the region by the injustices and 
oppressions of many centuries. Since then 
revisionism, cleverly fed and encouraged from 
Rome and Berlin and opposed to the anti- 
revisionism backed by Paris has paved the 
way for Hitler’s march over one after another 
small corpse, some fallen honourably in fight, 
others shamefully bowed before ап over- 
whelming might. 


' Shock-absorber’ and ‘Bridge’ 
To-day the great problem of that ‘ Middle 
Zone ” still remains to be solved. When 
tackling it, one thing must be kept in mind: 
the Central European region, which has lived 
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under a continuous osmotic pressure, has per- 
formed a very important positive function 
besides the negative, purely military one, of 
shock-absorber: it has served as the melting 
or digestive receptacle of the Western, the 
Eastern and the Oriental cultures, religions, 
philosophies and traditions. By this positive 
function it has made the East and the Orient 
more understandable to the West and vice- 
versa and has performed their necessary 
acclimatisation and adaptation, thus provid- 
ing on a large scale that bridge between them 
which Kipling in despair declared could 
never be built. Without the Middle Zone 
with her rôle of interpreter and intermediary, 
more virulent clashes would be bound to occur 
between the East and the West. The parti- 
tion of Poland alone has twice cause a major 
war between Germany and Russia. It is be- 
cause of this important biological and cultural 
role of a link between the East and the West 
that Europe and the whole world should 
understand that their real interest lies in the 
formation of a Commonwealth of democratic 
nations from Poland to Greece. This Com- 
monwealth could not be aggressive, as no 
democratic Commonwealth can: ever be so. 
Not only its structure precludes agegressivity, 
as is illustrated by the U.S.A. and the British 
Commonwealth, but the fact that the 


majority of the population—at least 7о per 
cent. of the total—are peasants who, through- 
out the world are anything but aggressively- 
minded, even if tough in defence, completely 
eliminates that possibility. 

And the great link between these farmer 
nations is not only their common history, but 
also their similar traditions, mentality and 
philosophy as well as their common desire for 
peace and liberty. And Hitler’s domination 
has done much to drive home to them their 
common interest in unity, and we know that 
those who are unfortunate enough to be under 
his ‘New Slave Order’ desire such a Com- 
monwealth. Those outside this region who 
still oppose it have not peace and justice as 
their ultimate aim, but brutal might, as they 
hope that by dividing intrigues they will suc 
ceed in keeping the “ Cross-roads of Europe ` 
weak and thus open to any new or old ambi 
tions. This has been Germany’s policy since 
1866. She showed it openly in 1914 and con- 
tinued to show it after 1918, as at Stresa in 
1932 when democratic Germany torpedoed a 
Danubian Confederation and from Flitler’s 
advent in 1933 until the outbreak of war in 
1939, as well as under the ægis of the so-called 
“New Order” of oppression. Shall Ger- 
many’s game be endorsed and continued by 
the United Nations? У. V. Tiea. 
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LETTER FROM CAIRO 


We do not know whether Lieut. Lione Conk.esHitt, who wrote the following letter to 
his wife, is a member of Toc H or not, but he seems to have made contact. The letter was 
not forwarded by Mrs. Conkleshill to us but lifted from the pages of Puxcu of September 1. 


ear Epita,—Sympson and I have at long 

last been granted a spot of leave, and we 
decided on Cairo. Sympson started his leave 
two days before І started mine, and was 
already pretty au fait with what may Бе 
called the hub of the glamorous Middle East 
by the time I arrived. 

“ Well, Sympson,” I said as soon as I had 
unpacked and had a drink, “ we’ve got a lot 
to sce in seven days and we mustn’t waste any 
ume. There’s the Pyramids, and Old Cairo, 
and the Citadel, and a dozen other places full 
of romance and exuding history at every pore. 
I suggest that we start off by lunching at a 
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café where they sell real Egyptian food.” 

Sympson said that nobody was keener to 
see the real Egypt that he was himself, but 
unluckily he had happened to run into an 
old London friend named Jobson. 

“ I promised to lunch with him at Willie’s 
Ваг,” he said, “ and 1 hope you’ll come along, 
because he wants to meet you. He’s read а 
lot of your stuff in various papers and he 
wouldn’t believe it was really you out here 
as a mere lieutenant.” 

Naturally 1 went along. Willie’s Bar is 
exactly like a bar at home in Fleet Street or 
the Strand in peace-time, and after a couple 


of beers apicce we sat down to tomato soup 
and a mixed grill, followed by fruit salad. 
Of course it turned out, as І had feared, that 
it was not my stuff Jobson had read. He was 
mixing me up with Alexander Conkleshill, 
the man who splits infinitives in all the best 
magazines in peace-time but is now, thanks to 
Providence, in the Tank Corps. 

“Tve got tickets for Eight in a Bed, the 
new film at the Royal,” said Jobson, “апа 
then I want you to come to tea with a friend 
of mine, Mrs. Tomlow-Snodghkins, whose 
husband is on the Staff.” 

Unfortunately, Colonel Tomlow-Snodgh- 
kins was away in Jericho, with a mission get- 
ting data about the best way to destroy walls, 
so the extra crease Sympson and 1 put in our 
shorts K.D. was wasted, but we met a couple 
of very nice Queen Alexandra’s nurses and 
fixed up tennis at Heliopolis for the next day, 
and it seemed only fair to take them to sec 
Devils on Broadway at the Cinema de Metro 
in the evening, where we ran into a Toc H 
padre who suggested a spot of golf for the 


following day and promised to lend us some 
clubs. Luckily we were back in time to go 
to sce К. С. Sherrifs Badger’s Green which 
the Cairo Amateur Dramatic Society were 
playing at the Ezhekiah Theatre. 

You must not think, however, that we have 
all our meals at Willie’s Bar. The Toc H 
padre took us to a place where you can get 
the most marvellous scrambled eggs, and we 
generally lunch there and have dinner at 
Robinson’s Hotel. 

Things are pretty expensive. of course, but 
I tell Sympson that it is worth it. In years 
to come when we are back in humdrum 
old England it will be grand to remember our 
colourful holiday in this wonderful old city, 
so different from anything we have at home. 

Sympson has bought a big book about the 
Ancient Monuments of Egypt which he is 
posting home. He says when we read it in 
forty years’ time it will be nice to think what 
a lot of things we could have seen if we had 
only had time. Your loving husband, 

LIONEL. 


(Reproduced by permission of the Proprictors of PUNCH). 


PERSONAL 


Т AST month we gave news of Rec Staton, 

a senior member of Toc Н staff, im- 
prisoned since 1940 in Пар УШ on the Polish 
fronticr. According to our news then, he 
had been sent to another prison camp for 
treatment to his eyes by a British medical off- 
cer. Now the great news has reached us that 
Reg left Berlin on October 5 for England, 
via Lisbon. For a long time efforts have been 
going on at home to get him repatriated as a 
severcly disabled prisoner of war, but we 
could not make this known until now when 
they have succeeded. A great welcome awaits 
him from his many friends at home. 

* ж ж 


Mayne Егѕом has been appointed Regional 
Officer for the South Western Area, and Rec 
Ѕмітн takes over from him as Regional 
Officer in the Northern Area. 

* * ж 

Brian Впілхоѕ, who came over recently 

from Australia for medical treatment, is still 


in the doctors’ hands. Meanwhile he is work- 


ing at Headquarters. 
* * * 

Rupert Briss was ordained a Congrega- 
tional Minister on October 9. This ordina- 
tion is probably unique in the history of the 
Congregational Church since it was the first 
time that a man had been ordained to work 
other than that of a church, a group of 
churches or a mission station. Rupert was 
ordained specially for service with Toc H in 
India, and leaves for India shortly. Our best 
wishes go with him. 

ж ж Ў 

ARTHUR CurF has, to our great regret, had 
to resign the position at H.Q. of Overseas 
Commissioner, which he took up on retire- 
ment from the headmastership of St. George’s 
College, Buenos Aires. He is now running 
a fine residential Services Club in London 
for Latin-American Volunteers, both men 
and women. Every success to him and Mrs. 
Cuff! 
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MARKS IN WARTIME—AND AFTER 


EFORE writing about one branch of the 

Toc H movement I must make it clear 
that I am quite unqualified to do so. My 
connection with Toc H is of a mere nine 
months’ standing, and I lay no claim to any- 
thing like a complete knowledge of the work 
done by, or the internal functioning of, the 
movement. I therefore beg pardon for any 
howlers I may make! My only excuse for 
writing what follows is that some such out- 
burst seems to me to be long overdue. For 
those who through necessity or just misfor- 
tune have been out of touch with the Marks 
during the last three or four years, here is a 
short description of the kind of work a Mark 
does in these days. In “the letter,” these 
remarks will apply only to the London 
Houses, but in “the spirit” I am sure they 
will apply to the other Houses as well. 

The job done by a Mark to-day is slightly 
different from its peace-time function. The 
reason for this is the great shuffling of the 
country’s population which has been brought 
about by war. There are few homes in the 
land from which some member of the family 
has not sallied forth to do some war job, 
Service or civilian, This great buzzing in the 
hive has affected not only our own country, 
but every part of the world, and in conse- 
quence we have amongst us many friends 
from overseas. It is in the service of this 
dynamic population that the special war-job 
of the Mark originates. 

The greater part of the numerical strength 
of a House to-day usually lies in its civilian 
hostellers who are working in districts away 
from their homes. Their average age is, 1 
believe, somewhat greater than that of pre- 
war hostellers, but that does not mean that 
young blood is entirely lacking. Along with 
these civilians go a number of Servicemen 
with long-term postings and the two types 
together form the kernel of “ permanent” 
hostellers. 

Around this body of permanent members 
of the team flows an ever-changing body of 
visitors. This body is made up of some civi- 
lians whose work calls for a good deal of 
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travelling, but, more largely, of Servicemen 
on short or long leaves or whose duty brings 
them to the district. In the case of the London 
Marks these visiting Servicemen consist 
mainly of officer-cadets of all services for 
whom there 15 little or no accommodation in 
town except in the Marks. It is indicative of 
the work the Houses are doing and the spirit 
in which it is tackled that the number of 
cadets coming to the London Marks exceeds 
by about five times the number which the 
War Office asked should be accommodated— 
all this under the handicap of reduced accom- 
modation duc to bombing and war-time cater- 
ing and staff difficulties, 


Looking Outward 


So much for the work of a material and 
concrete nature being done by the Marks to- 
day. More important but perhaps less easily 
discernible are the non-material benefits 
reaped by those both “ permanent” and 
“casual ” who stay ata Mark. ОЁ these, the 
hearty welcome and sincere companionship: 
are per haps the greatest. Unqualified appre- 
ciation of these is expressed by all those who 
stay long enough “to get to know the 
House,” but so successful have been the efforts 
(principally of the hostellers) to reduce the 
time necessary to bring this about, that many 
who have spent only an evening in the Mark 
have spoken of their good fortune in having 
been there. Nor is this merely polite conver- 
sation or idle chatter. Many of the Service 
visitors come to the same Mark regularly, 
and amongst them good friends have been 
found. Through this wider connection has 
been made familiar to many the true value of 
a movement which was known to them only 
in name before the war. 

The increased numbers passing through a 

Mark and the consequent shortening of the 
average stay of hostellers to-day may have 
affected to some extent the schooling of hos- 
tellers as potential members of Toc H; but I 

consider that this is far outweighed by the 
deep impressions made on the greatly іп- 
creased number of men coming in contact 


with a House. After all, the ultimate end 
for which we are striving is the raising of the 
quality of human relations and not merely 
the prospering of Toc H as a movement. 
The numerous connections made in the 
Marks during the war years will bring a har- 
vest of goodwill in the community in general 
to which Toe H can claim to have made an 
important contribution. 

There is no way more sure to educate a 
person to realise his duties and responsibilities 
to his fellow members of society than to have 
him live in a community not too large, and 
yet sizeable compared with the ordinary 
family, in which friendship and consideration 
for others are the means whereby the whole 
is held together. To the newcomer to a 
Mark it is often startling to see how this 
system works and how well it compares with 
private family life. 

Experiments 

I believe that an experiment has been made 
in running a Mark for women.* Whether this 
was successful or not, I think a further effort 
should be made. Living conditions and 
methods of operation may have to be very 
different from those of existing Marks owing 
to the differences in outlook between women 
and men. But I am sure that in the Toc H 
spirit there is something big enough to cover 
all kinds of people and not just young men. 
With the help of the best women advisers and 
organisers І have no doubr that a successful 
Mark for women could be evolved. Again, 
I see no reason why the idea should stop there. 
A larger community should be envisaged com- 
prising people both single and married, young 
and old, which could be made up of units 
which in themselves might operate something 
like Marks. Such experiments have been 


* For some years there were two Houses for women гип by L.W.H. in Loudon—t New June 


tried before but the foundations of the com- 
munities have usually been rather narrow— 
one religious or political sect living largely 
apart from the rest of society. This narrow- 
ness of basis does not apply in the case of 
Toc H. The movement is world-wide and, at 
least in spirit, no qualifying adjective narrower 
than “human” can be applied to it. 


A New Spirit 

It is my conviction that the greatest need 
of the “ New World” which we should like 
to see after the war will be a revolution in the 
nature and spirit of relationships between in- 
dividuals, small communities, and nations 
alike, one with another. When one man or 
nation can realise the needs of another, and 
further, can give freely hard work and 
thought to the improving of its less fortunate 
neighbour, then a “ New World” will truly 
be in sight. It is а glimpse of something like 
this which I see in the life of a Mark. In 
the thriving and spreading of this way of life, 
and in a wider sense, the infiltration of the 
spirit of the Mark into the hearts of those 
who, of necessity, are unable to make a Mark 
their home, there is a possibility of Toc H 
playing a great part in a real re-birth of 
human relations and goodwill. I am con- 
vinced that it is only by the spreading of such 
a spirit that any lasting peace can be brought 
about, and the world made fit to live in. The 
alternative of this success which man can 
make of his existence on earth if he so wills, 
is much more dreadful, more complete, and 
more possible (it is considered by some even 
to be likely) than most people realise. 

In this struggle to life or death, there is a 
gleam of hope in the spirit to be found in 
the Toc H Marks—may it spread like wild- 
fire! “ MARKSMAN.” 


on Tower Hill and ‘ Second June,’ uot far from Mark І.—Ер. 


THE LAMP DESIGN 


The new Lamp design on the cover of the Jourxat this month is that approved by the 
Publications Committee for use on all literature published by Headquarters. The Lamp 
will be used in black on white or white on black and with various backgrounds, plain or 
shaded, but it is felt that enclosed in an octagon (as on the buttonhole badge) it will be 
recognised more easily by the public as the sign of Toc H. 
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TOC H IN A TANK BRIGADE 


JN last month’s JourNnaL a note on Тос Н 

Circles’ in the Middle East Forces quoted 
at length a letter from Alexandria, describing 
the steps being taken there to train this eager 
but inexperienced reinforcement to Toc H. 


The writer of the letter, Padre А. Н. Morton, ‘ 


went on to mention Sydney Pepper, a recent 
member of the Central Executive, now serving 
in tanks. For a time he was * loaned’ by the 
Army to Toc H in Egypt but has now re- 
turned to his military duties. (In the same 
way, Dick Grose was loaned from the Army 
for work with Circles, but is now permanently 
transferred to our staff in the Middle East). 
Padre Morton writes : 

“ Last week ” (i.c. at the beginning of Septem- 
ber) * we had а week's visit from Sydney Pepper 
and Secretary ” (she was Mrs. Cowling, who hopes 
soon {о join her husband, Alan, our Commissioner 
in India). ‘‘ Pep spoke at the training day and 
at several Circle meetings. ‘The ‘ family spirit’ 
was “his main theme, to be inculcated into 
Circles now ready for a multi-front attack on life 
after the war, in all Тос Н activities by Groups 
and individuals. 

"Au interesting aud encouraging incident 
occurred during Pep’s visit. A new A.A. unit 
had just arrived and in it was a friend of Pep’s 
and a Тос Н member, who, with the promise of a 
talk from Pep, said he would raise a Toc H 
gathering one evening at his gun-site. He raised 
22, including two officers. After the talk it was 
unanimously decided to start a Circle, and a Secre- 
tary and others were appointed on the spot. One 
of the officers afterwards said to Pep, ‘ Why didn’t 
I know about ‘Toc H before? It’s just what I 
have beeu looking for.’ I have heard similar 
sentiments expressed so ofteu. І ат sure Тос Н 
does not adventure enough.” 


A Circle in a Tank Brigade 

And here is Sydney Pepper’s own story of 
a Circle in his Army unit.~ It was sent home 
early in May but only reached us in mid- 
September : 

It began in a small way. In fact it began 
when two peace-time members of long-stand- 
ing discovered cach other over tiffin on an 
August day, with the desert like a hot-plate 
to the fect. Discussion over meals on follow- 
ing days, on being overheard, led to the dis- 
covery of a third old member, and so the deci- 
sion to ‘circle’ was natural. It was at this 
moment that there arrived a new Padre, and 
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almost on his first day it was announced that 
another Toc H man had joined the circle-to- 
be. 

A note in * Orders” and the first mecting 
was launched, with an attendance of some 
odd twenty men in a tent with lighting by 
Hurricane Bros. As Secretary, Chairman, 
Jobbie and Pilot were available in the persons 
of the four peace-time members, the Circle 
had a flying start. Mectings kept us toa high 
standard, based on the correct апа well-tried 
peace-time procedure. First-class men proved 
themselves, and soon were becoming officers. 
Jobs were confined at first to the collecting 
of cigarettes for Matron at Cairo, and the 
placing of tins for razor blades on all ablution 
benches and in tents. 


“The Green Room’ 

Then came the order to move and a long 
trail followed, with members gathering at all 
stops, at the Quartermaster’s truck on which 
dwelt the Pilot. The nomads had but pitched 
their tents, when the regular meeting night 
was observed—blessed by the presence of visi- 
tors. Attendance grew, and officers came as 
speakers. A chance remark in military circles 
that a tent was to be struck because unwanted, 
led to activity extraordinary in the Toc Н 
Circle. The request for its use as a reading 
and writing tent being granted, and a resolu- 
tion to turn it into a typical British lounge 
being quickly adopted. The most amazing 
scenes were enacted. Fatigue-shy, K.D.-clad 
men of all ages and all shapes and sizes im- 
posed the most exacting fatigues on them- 
selves, and a campaign of scrounging, un- 
equalled in the annals of the unit, was inaugu- 
rated. From small barrels and large barrel- 
ends, green hessian bags and green paint, 
there appeared tables of a mushroom shape. 
Tent bags covered the floor, and as a result 
of inspiration, imagination and much per- 
spiration, there appeared a settee of modern 
lines which could take its place іп a West-end 
window display. The details of construction 
must remain а secret—‘ patent applied for.’ 
A book-case on the ‘ Unit’ principle, maps in 


painted frames, framed coloured pictures of 
home and overseas, deck-chairs and basket 
chairs (by courtesy of the Officers’ Mess) and 
penholders inspired by Disney, followed in 
rapid succession. Тһе library in its place, 
papers and magazines оп a special table, and 
a board, with white lettering on green, in- 
formed all and sundry that the ‘Green 
Room’ was their bit of home on sand. Every- 
onc happy, with perhaps the exception of the 
Censor who had to work overtime. Mornings 
were reserved for visits from the distinguished 
of our own unit and those secking ideas from 
other units, and expressions of approval were 
to be heard everywhere. Outstanding, how- 
ever, was the fellowship born out of this job 
of service for others. 


The World Chain of Light 


So the Autumn passed, and the time of 
the World Chain of Light approached. The 
suggestion that the Circle might attend the 
closing ceremony at Jerusalem was no sooner 
advanced than permission was granted—and 
the excitement was intense. New blood had 
joined the Circle in the person of another 
Padre—one who had not previously been of 
Toc H. The movement had been the poorer 
for not knowing him before, for, once in, 
he proved to be a ‘ mover of mountains.’ We, 
indeed, came to know him and love him, on 
that never-to-be-forgotten visit to the Holy 
City. The members of the Circle undertook 
two and a half hours of the vigil, and the 
Pilot became one of the broadcasters at the 
closing ceremony.* The sacred places of 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem were visited, and 
late at night these ‘ Tankers’ from the deserts 
broke all records in the consumption of tea 
and bread. Midnight saw the hospitable Len 
(Williams, Warden of our Jerusalem House) 
tucking in his numerous guests on their beds, 
covering every inch of the lounge and dining- 
room floors. The time for parting came, and 
there are few who will forget the spontaneous 
singing of Blake’s Jérusalem by these fellows, 
as their truck wound its way down the hill- 
side and the Holy City faded in the distance. 


This visit had been to the closing stages of ~ 
the ceremony, but the Circle had taken its 
part in the Chain by taking ‘ Light’ at 21.00 
hours in its camp on the previous evening. 
Every member was present in the Green 
Room for this ceremony, with the exception 
of those on leave or duty, when for the first 
time, the home-made Rushlight was used. 
Produced by one of the members, after long 
hours of labour, it was a joy to behold. The 
double cross was cut out of the side of a shell 
case and hinged lid fixed to the top. The 
candle stands in a holder inside, so that when 
the lid is closed and the room in darkness, the 
only light which escapes is that through the 
double cross. When not in use this Rushlight 
stands on the altar table in St. Michael’s 
Church, the tent next to the Green Room. 


Expansion 


With the return from Jerusalem, the next 
stage in the history of Brigade Toc H opened 
—that of expansion. One Tuesday evening 
saw many members of the Circle visiting 
another part of the Brigade and finding a tent 
already packed with a fine mixture of officers, 
N.C.O.’s and men. As each office was ex- 
plained, so were the various officers chosen, 
and thus another Circle was born. On the 
following evening, Wednesday, we repeated 
the whole procedure in yet another part of 
the Brigade and so another Circle joined up. 
At a later date our parent Circle with repre- 
sentatives from the other two, held its meet 
ings in a yet untouched corner of the Unit, 
having extended an invitation to any in- 
terested to attend. The result was excellent, 
and number four Circle came into being, 
bringing with it another Padre who had been 
with the movement in North Wales. All the 
Circles started on the possible jobs from the 
first mectings, and added hospital visiting, 
library control, recreation room wardens and 
so on, as local conditions showed the need. 
Another reading and writing room appeared, 
named the Oval, and great has been the com- 
petition with the Green Room. A novel fea- 
ture of the Oval is a fireplace built of native 


* The ceremony of the World Chain of Light was broadcast by the B.B.C.'s Palestine station to 
Middle East listeners, but unfortunately could not be relayed by the Home Service.—Eb. 
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grey bricks, on modernistic lines. So realistic 
is this effort, with logs, red paper, and electric 
light behind that, that on one occasion the 
Pilot of the parent Circle, standing with his 
back to it, thought he was back in his own 
lounge, and, from the laughter of the 
assembly, must have shown his thoughts! 


A Guest-Night 


What more natural, after such develop- 
ment, than a suggestion that a Guest-night 
should be attempted? Weeks of feverish 
activity followed and, rehearsals as a whole 
being impossible, an efficient carrier service 
had to be instituted. Seventy-five members 
with a similar number of guests turned up on 
the night, and special guests included the 
Brigade Major, four Colonels, Majors, Cap- 
tains and other officers. All Circles provided 
personnel for each part of the programme 
which ran on familiar lines. A choir sang 
well-known Guest-night songs with the whole 
gathering joining in the last verse of The 
Inheritance. The light faded out, and a spot 
light (car head-light at the back of a long, 
narrow box) centred on an officer, N.C.O. 
and a trooper seated in front of a wireless set 
on a table. One tunes the set with appro- 


priate remarks and a voice is heard asking 
questions of four different people. (Actual 
broadcasting can be done from a distance 
away, and questions and answers build up 
the whole story of Toc H). The last answer 
explained the Ceremony of Light, and the 
spotlight then moved to where Jobbie was 
waiting to take Light. The ceremony over, 
the spotlight again centred on the wireless 
group. who now had been joined by the Pilot. 
The officer, inquiring as to how all this could 
be applied to the Army, and later at home, 
gave the Pilot an opportunity of speaking for 
some fifteen minutes. 

Tea, а N.A.A.F.1. sandwich concoction and 
a cake, was then supplied to each member of 
the assembly mixing freely апа naturally. 
Exactly to the minute there commenced a 
concert which lasted for an hour and a quar- 
ter. The enthusiasm of that audience was 
tremendous, as local talent showed what it 
could do. Many expressed the view that it 
was long since they had experienced a show 
which gathered strength minute by minute 
and ended in such a riot of laughter. 

Has the Brigade reached its climax? 
Further reports will show that new ideas are 
being born every minute! Pep. 


A GAME OF ‘CONSEQUENCES’ 


N a hot Summer afternoon a good many 

years ago a speaker from Toc H Head- 
quarters faced the boys of Gresham’s School, 
Holt, in Norfolk, for the first time. They 
listened eagerly to the story of Toc H, and 
that night about 70 of them reassembled, 
voluntarily, to ask questions. They were led 
by the senior prefect of the School, who 
wanted to go much further into the matter. 
As a result he spent his next holidays—and 
many others—on Tower Hill and in the life 
of Toc H in London. Upshot—he abandoned 
a promising business career for ordination in 
the Church of England. After outstanding 
service as a curate in the depressed area of 
Tyneside and elsewhere, he became Bishop 
of Gambia and Rio Pongas in West Africa. 
He was consecrated Bishop on Мау Day, 
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1935, by Archbishop Davidson (an original 
President of Toc H) in All Hallows Church, 
in token that Toc H had been the way by 
which he had come. Since that day he has 
fought a very good fight in a new and most 
difficult Diocese, part of which was denied to 
him by ‘ Vichy” occupation for a long time. 
His name is John Daly. 

Here is a very strange and gratifying sequel. 
Flying-Officer J. S. Norman writes to Н.О. 
on September 15 from the West African Force 
at Bathurst, Gambia, as follows :— 


“ T believe you are aware of the efforts made by 
John Daly, Bishop of Gambia, to get Toc H estab- 
lished here, and I am pleased to report that his 
efforts have been successful. I am attached to 
Harborne Branch, Birmingham, and came out here 
a few months ago, and in the temporary absence 
of the Bishop have taken over the job of looking 
after the new members of the Family. 


“А fortnight ago we have a visit from Alec 
Paterson (Chairman of Toc Н 1922-24; Н.М. Prison 
Commissioner, оп ап official visit lo West Africa), 
who was passing through the Colony, and we 
took the opportunity of initiating the new mem- 
bers. Басһ has served a probation of over twelve 
months, and they were sponsored by the Bishop 
and myself, Alec doing the Initiation. . .”’ 


He then gives the names of the nine mem- 
bers, including Secretary, Jobmaster and 
Treasurer, and goes on: 


'* All the members are very Кееп. They are all 
African citizens of Bathurst, none is while- 
skinned, and their principal job has been the for- 
mation of а Prisoners’ After-care Society іп 
Bathurst, the committee consisting of a mixed 


AROUND 


A Tale of a Lamp 

Colin Kerr, once a familiar figure in Toc H 
at home, now for many years in Ceylon and 
Chairman of Colombo Branch, has written 
to the Central Guard of the Lamp at home: 


" Last December a great misfortune befell the 
Colombo Branch, when our Lamp, given in 
memory of Helen and Murray Mathew, was stolen 
from the Meeting Room where it was kept. Every 
effort was made by the police to recover the Lamp 
but without result. 

“We realised at the time that it would be 
impossible, in any event until the conclusion of 
the War, for the Lamp to be replaced by a new 
one which might be granted to us by the Guard 
of the Lamp in England. In the meantime a 
Naval member of Тос H, who happened to be 
stationed in Ceylon, undertook with his friends 
to make for us а new Lamp. We accepted this 
very gallant offer and the Lamp has now been 
completed. 

“ The casting of the Lamp, for the men con- 
cerned, was a labour of love indeed, their all too 
little spare time being given to the task. For 
security reasons it is not possible to give the full 
history concerning the making of this Lamp. 
Suffice it to say that the work was carried out 
with the full sanction апа support of the Naval 
authorities, and the Colombo Branch will always 
be proud in the guardianship of this grand 
gift... The men who made the Lamp would 
like that it be given in memory of the Elder 
Brethren who go down to the sea in ships, and 
this would be the wish of tle Colombo Brauch. . . 
А Lamp made under such exceptional circum- 
stances might well be considered worthy to take 
a place amongst articles of historic value to 
ШесЕ 


He рос$ on, as Chairman of the Branch, 
to ask the Central Guard’s permission to use 
the Lamp, at any rate during the War, and 
to seck advice about some ceremony for light- 


company of Christians and Mohammedans. It is 
the first time a joint body of Christians and 
Mohamimedans has worked together on voluntary 
social work here. The committee has got well 
established and is functioning well.” 

So John Daly’s pioneer spirit has set Toc H 
on a new road which may lead far some day 
into the ‘new order.’ For Bathurst is cer- 
tainly our first all-African unit—though 
some years ago Toc H had, for a time, an 
all-Indian Group among students in Bombay. 
Try, meantime, to imagine the great welcome 
Bathurst Group would receive at some big 
Birthday Festival at home in the future! 


THE MAP 


ing it. In the meantime this Lamp is in 
regular use at the weekly meetings in 
Colombo—and who would have it otherwise? 
For it carries, from the outset, a fine tradition 
of its own. 


Trials and Triumphs in Tunis 


As announced in the September Јоовма1, 
Angus Johnston (late Area Secretary, South 
Wales) has opened, and is running, a Toc H 
Services Club in Tunis, which is backed with 
finance by Walsall Branch at home. Angus 
gives some entertaining details of a heavy job 
of work in a letter written from there on Sep- 
tember 15. He took up his own residence in 
the Club on August 16 and was joined at the 
outset by Bill Grant, a Pilot Officer, John 
Ridley, one of his Corporals, and an L.A.C., 
all three of them members of Toc H, who had 
heard that the Club was opening and gave 
their seven days’ leave to helping the start— 
which wasn’t easy : 

“At that stage,” writes Angus, «І had no 
beds beyond опе or two derelicts found on the 
premises, and the cooking stove was standing iu 
the middle of the floor awaiting installation. ‘The 
two lads had brought their rations and Charlie 
(а Mallesc) rose to the occasion, cooking most 
successfully for them on two bricks оп the balcony. 
By August 20 we had the range in place—and just 
in time, as that day there descended on us some 
twenty men, to whom the floor and three blankets 
{a stock of which I had received from the Army) 
was more than satisfying. Charlie black-marketed 
successfully for breakfast, with the happy result 
that the first real meal cooked and served in the 


House consisted of fried chops, liver, onions and 
chips, with, of course, plenty of tea; the ingre- 
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dients we had borrowed from the Y.M. Charlie’s 
explanation was typical—an airy ‘ My brother is 
a butcher.’ 

“ That gave us time to draw seven-day rations 
for 20 шеп but as the numbers rose to 50-odd the 
second night, and to 70 on the third, another in- 
dent for 80 men soon followed the first. 

“ Ever since, the numbers nightly have been 
around the 90 mark; the record being 110, about 
10 of whom I knew nothing until next morning, as 
they had been brought in unannounced by friends, 
а game to which a prompt stop was put. On the 
bed question I had a stroke of luck, as Water- 
worth, the Y.M. and C.V.W.W. leader was here, 
and he rushed through 24 sets of good English 
double-deckers, to which has been added 9 sets 
of locally made double-deckers to give а total 
capacity of 66, with floor space still giving a 
nightly capacity of about 90. 

“ Tables and chairs have now been delivered, 
so the dining hall looks much more than in the 
early days when we uushipped doors and laid 
them across boxes. 

‘ Our great trial has been drains—three times 
the dining hall has had a flow of sewer water 
coursing across the floor, and on one dismal day 
we thought we were an inevitable part of the main 
sewage system. I stopped booking but did not 
have the heart to turn out those here, so we con- 
trived to feed them in the front lounge, which 
meant a great deal more work for the staff, most 
of whom have been grand. Late afternoon brought 
a new theory which sounded really hopeful, and 
the evening the news of Italy’s surrender, so we 
thought the occasion called for a celebration and 
decided on a party the next evening. Our faith 
was justified. If not sweet, the hall smelt only 
of carbolic; Charlie did his inevitable stuff, ара 
ЕМА rose nobly to the occasion by letting us 
have a first-rate reuch party. The arranged pro- 
gramme ended about 9.0, but the sing-song went 
оп. ENSA departed at 10.45 (after the excellent 
contralto had come again once again), and the 
close-down came about 11.0. I took prayers about 
9.0 and never had a more responsive crowd. It 


THE ELDER 


CrarkeE.—Suddenly, in September, Percy 
Jonn Curarse, aged 72, a member and former 
Chairman of Wandsworth Branch. 


Dawsox.—Missing, now presumed killed, 
Wirra Warrer Dawson, Flight-Sergt., 
R.A.F., a member of Sedberg Branch. 


Нпл.— іса of cholera in Malaya in July, 
H. J. С. Hitz, Major, Г.А.О.С., a member of 
Derby Central Branch and of Mark ХХІ. 


Kitson.—Harotp Кітѕом, a member of 
Morley Branch, previously of Knottingley. 
Elected 22.2.'38. 
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was a great evening—inany of the 200 lads swore 
it was their best in Africa (which, in many cases, 
meant since last November) and опе felt that if 
the House had had to close the next day, all the 
work and money and everything would have been 
well spent. But the House has not closed, and is 
not likely to close. Steadily, if slowly, the furnish- 
ings accumulate, and three or four days more 
should see us with all rooms functioning to plan.” 


An American ‘Brains Trust’ 

The chances of personal contact between us 
and our Allies still seem far too few. This 
makes an evening spent in an experiment like 
that of Saffron Walden Branch a few weeks 
ago all the more worth while. 


At the Branch headquarters the Mayor pre- 
sided over a mecting of Toc H and its 
Women’s Section, with a large number of 
Service and civilian guests. The chicf guests 
were five American soldiers—a ‘Brains Trust? 
for whom the Mayor acted as * question- 
master.’ The subjects discussed ranged from 
American unemployment insurance to police 
truncheons; from the home-staying American 
woman to the British bricklayer—‘ rather 
slow ” (laughter); from American education 
to British railways—they didn’t think they 
had any railroad systems like that from 
Walden to Audley End (laughter). And the 
guests said how much they loved the old 
buildings and countryside of our country and 
how kind we were to them. Altogether it 
was an evening which those present want to 
repeat. Other units might like to follow suit. 


BRETHREN 


Locxwoop.—Reported missing in May, now 
presumed killed, Jou W. Іоскмоор, Pilot- 
Officer, R.A.F., a member of Altrincham 
Branch. 

Mitter.—In September, Jack MILLER, a 
founder member of Bolton Branch. 

PrymoutH.—On October 2, the Блю. oF 
PiymoutH, a member (from the Cavendish 
Association, 1922) and Builder. 


Secktncton.—Killed on active service, 
W. Е. SeckixcTon, Sergt.-Navigator, R.A.F., 
Okehampton Branch, formerly Treasurer of 
Plymouth Branch. Initiated 1938. 


TOC Н BEHIND THE WIRE—I 


TT is very difficult for us who enjoy, and are 

free to fight for, our liberty to picture the 
daily life of prisoners of war, some of whom 
have been behind barbed wire for more than 
three years. Among them are over 500 Toc H 
members, a growing proportion of whom 
have attained their membership in prison and 
have never seen a Toc H unit at work under 
‘normal’ conditions. 

At the same time it is not so difficult to 
imagine that Toc Н under such conditions is 
more of a necessity than a luxury to its mem- 
bers. The true spirit of it ought to be one of 
the things that make prison life not merely 
bearable but fruitful, and this is exactly the 
impression one gets again and again from 
reading the letters received from Germany or 
Italy. 

In some prison camps lone members are 
sustained by their attachment to the Family, 
in many others they have bcen able to get 
together in Groups and to spread the good 
news to fellow-prisoners. And what strikes 
one about these Groups is that they are so 
normal, so true to the type we know both in 
their enjoyment and their difficulties, their 
aims апа needs, their hopes and fears. So 
far as can be judged from the pencilled post- 
cards and letters in which their Secretaries 
report progress, the general standard of mem- 
bership is being kept high. Probationers are 
instructed, with the help of the small parcels 
of Toc H literature we are able to send out, 
and members are initiated into the family circle 
with duc solemnity, often round a home-made 
Lamp. How careful—some may even say 
over-carcful—they tend to be is illustrated in 
a letter reccived from the Secretary of a prison 
Group (Stalag XXI A): 


“ There are several points I wish to raise re- 
garding P.O.W. Groups. 

“(1 A Group run under these circumstances 
tends to degenerate into a camp entertainment, 
however sincere the chaps may be at the 
beginning. 

“ (2) It is very difficult to correct this attitude, 
because of the ‘ distorting ’ effect of the environ- 
ment. 

“ (3) The practice of some Groups sending in 
the names of ‘contacts’ (many of whom Ics: 
interest) is, in our opinion, reprehensible.” (This 


seems to refer to the early days of Тос Н in prison 
camps, when a few names of men ‘ interested ” 
were added to their list of members—the practice 
has long ceased, so far as we know.—Eb.). 

“© (4) Our Group feel that probation should last 
at least twelve months, and that membership 
should only be given if the probationer satisfies 
the conditions he would do at home.” 

He even goes on to suggest that lists of 
probationers in prison should be approved by 
the Central Executive at home before mem- 
bership is granted to them. 


“ This formality,” he adds, “© may suggest ‘ red 
tape,’ but I assure you it would create respect and 
keenness, То find a definite objective is one of 
the great difficulties out here. To create a high 
standard is perhaps the best way of answering 
this difficulty.” 

In attempting to picture the start and pro- 
gress of a Toc H Group in prison it may be 
worth while to trace the story of * specimen’ 
units in a few camps—this month in an Army 
camp with two Groups; next month we shall 
deal with airmen. 


The Groups in Stalag VIII В 


In July, Sergt. Cyril Llewellyn wrote that 
he had been transferred from Oflag VI B, a 
very large officers’ camp with a flourishing 
Toc H Group, and had arrived in Stalag 
УШ В, bringing a home-made Lamp with 
him. 

“ I arrived at this Stalag on the 27th April and 
found half-a-dozen other Тос Н men here, and, 
well, we started straight away.” (He then gives 
the members’ names). “I am pleased to say 
that a probationers’ class of sixteen is going 
strong, and I hope to hold an Initiation Ceremony 
in about a month’s time. We hold our meetings 
on Saturday evenings at 6 o’clock and spend a 
very happy hour... I often wish the folks at 
home could be present at our meetings; they 
would be assured of the wonderful spirit of our 
lads, even after more than two years in captivity.” 
He goes on to ask for Тос Н literature for his 
new members-—and it was sent. 

On September 21, 1942 (the letter reached 
us on November 2), C.Q.M.S. Sidney Lawrie 
wrote to say that the first Initiation in the 
Camp had taken place on September 12, when 
sixtcen probationers were made members. He 
sent a nominal roll of the twelve old members 
of the Group ара sixteen new ones, with their 
home addresses (six of them in New Zealand), 
and added some good news: 
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A new Padre 


“ This week has proved a happy one for Тос Н 
in Stalag VIII В owing to the arrival in the Camp 
of a staunch supporter, Padre Kestell-Cornish, 
who will be Church of England Padre from now 
on. There is plenty of good work to be done, 
and being done, by Toc H here.” 


Padre Kestell-Cornish, an old member of 
Mark Ш, had started Toc Н іп а British mili- 
tary hospital in Greece as far back as Decem- 
ber, 1940 (sec Journat, March, 1941, р. 48). 
He was eventually captured at Kefissia, near 
Athens, and continued for five months to 
serve as Padre in an Australian hospital for 
Prisoners of War at Piræus, until he was re- 
moved to Germany. After Christmas, 1942, 
he wrote to Tubby from Stalag УП B: 


‘Christmas time has gone very well, much 
better than any of us expected, I think. The New 
Zealand Padre and I communicated 17 Greek 
Orthodox soldiers on Christmas Day as nearly as 
possible in accordauce with their own customs. 
We have written to Archbishop Temple about it.” 

On December 20, 1942, Llewellyn in 
another letter gave the names of a further six 


new members, initiated in October. Не 
added : 


“You will see that the Group is growing 
rapidly, and we are getting Groups gomg on 
Working Parties. Several members have left for 
other Camps, and we have sent (home-made) 
Lamps with them. пс Frayling took one to 
Oflag IlI С, and Sam Snell the other with him to 
Kozel : I hope you have heard from them by now. 
We have improvised Pass Cards and are eagerly 
awaiting the books you have sent us... We are 
all looking forward to some hard work when we 
get home. I know there will be plenty for us 
to do.” 


Meanwhile several other parcels of Toc H 
literature were sent to other members in 
‘lag УШ В who wrote to ask for them. 

г consignments often take a long time 
1 h their destination, but on August 15 
Cyril L'ewellyn wrote : 

“ Мапу thanks for the marvellous book parcel 
which I received on Wednesday. I have distri- 
buted the books between our Group here, and the 
one at the main Stalag. We are growing steadily 


here, a total of 14 members now... We are in 
fine spirits, hoping this will find you the same.” 


“Lamsdorf’ and ‘ Buchenlust’ 


In other words, there are now to Groups 
in Stalag УНІ В, and Llewellyn is apparently 
running the second one. The sub-division of 


prison camps, hard to keep track of at home, 
is responsible for cases, not rare, of Toc Н 
members in camps where we know there to 
be others, writing to say they have not met 
any of them. 

The original Group calls itself ‘ Lamsdorf,’ 
site of the Stalag, which is in Silesia, near the 
border of Poland. The second calls itself 
‘Buchenlust.’ Kosel is а town near Lamsdorf 
and Sam Snell, who has taken a home-made 
Lamp there with him, has no doubt gone out 
on a farm or forestry working party from 
Stalag УШ. 

On April 17 Sergt.-Major Stapleford, the 
new Secretary, sent the names of 16 new 
members, initiated in March. He adds that 
they then had 70 members, while another 
correspondent gives the number as 80. This 
last letter was addressed to East Molesey 
Branch, which has ‘adopted’ the Lamsdorf 
Group, and the writer says: 

“Ti is the greatest possible encouragement to 
us here to feel that we are closely linked with the 
Home Branches and especially with Hast 
Molesey.” 

Some other units at home may like to take 
this hint and get in touch with one of the 
prisoner of war Groups. 

The Lamsdorf Secretary wrote on May 1, 
on behalf of his members: 


“Xs you шау know, we are issued with a weekly 
English newspaper, The Camp, printed for us by 


the German authorities. It often contains small 


items of home news. We were naturally in- 
terested to find, in a recent copy, details of Mr. 
C. В. Cochran’s forthcoming production, ‘ Seventy 
Years of Song.’ The members and probationers 
of this Group send to Mr. С. В. Cochran, and to 
all the artists engaged in the show, their best 
wishes. They feel sorry that, as things stand, 
they will be unable to hear or see the show for 
themselves. Nevertheless, they wish it all the 
success that has always followed the work of 
oe 


And next day, Cyril Llewellyn wrote from 
‘Buchenlust,’ the other Group, to report the 
names of seven new members, initiated on 
Easter Day, to tell us how busy they were 
with their jobs (which included rehearsing 
J. B. Priestley’s Dangerous Corner for Whit- 
sun) and to announce that the Group would 
celebrate on May то its first anniversary. 

There for the moment we leave the story of 
a fine venture. : 
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